42                            STORM  OVER  THE   LAND
From cornlands and sandhills came volunteers and State militiamen,
thousands whetting to fight for the Southern cause of the neutrality of
Missouri. Said one of their officers: *We had no tents, it is true, but tents
would only have Been in our way; we had no uniforms; the ripening com
fields were our depots of subsistence; the prairies furnished forage, and the
people in defence of whose homes we were eager to fight gladly gave us of
their stores/ The foot soldiers were preceded by the 'huckleberry* cavalry.
Horsemen from Kansas and Texas threw in. The privates seldom saluted,
called an officer sjedge?, and lacking bugles, the first sergeants called: *Oh,
yes! Oh, yes! All you who belong to Captain Brown's company fall in
here.*
Lyon threw his army of 6000 at more than twice that number of Con-
federates on August loth, 1861, at Wilson's Creek. Bullets struck him near
the ankle, on the thigh; one cut his scalp to the bone; his horse was shot.
Mounting another horse, his face white from loss of blood, he ordered a
bayonet charge and led it, tumbling off his horse into the arms of his orderly
with a bullet hole close to the heart. His army retired, the enemy not
following. The losses were about 1200 killed and wounded on each side.
Missouri boys of both armies lay dead in the cornfields alongside Kentucky,
Iowa, and Illinois boys.
The Confederates gave over the body of Lyon. Crowds came to gaze on
his face as the coffin journeyed to Connecticut, where the General Assembly
mourned its 'beloved son' and the State received for safekeeping his sword,
belt, and hat. Press stories, later denied by his family, said that his will left
$3 0,000, nearly all of his estate, to the United States Government for carry-
ing on the war.
An outcry arose when Congressman Frank Blair and others put the blame
for Lyon's death, Wilson's Creek, and other losses on General John Charles
Fremont, commander of the Department of the West, with headquarters,
troops, and munitions at St. Louis.
Fremont, one of the first major-generals appointed by Lincoln, was in
1856 the first Republican-party candidate for President. Born in Savannah,
Georgia, expelled from college in Charleston, South Carolina, for ^continual
disregard of discipline*, instructor of mathematics on a United States war
sloop, and railroad surveyor in the Tennessee mountains, he became a
lieutenant in the United States Topographical Corps, and at Washington fell
in love with, fifteen-year-old Jessie Benton, daughter of Senator Thomas H.
Benton of Missouri. The Senator had him sent west of the Mississippi River
on a surveying trip. He came back and ran away with Jessie; they were
married, and thereafter the Benton home in St. Louis was his too, but he
used it little. He led expeditions west, exploring the Rocky Mountains,